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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence te 
truth. ._ Dr. Johnson. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF : 
HIS EXCELLENCY CALEB STRONG, LL. D. 


GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


—_— 


In a period, and, we are sorry to add, in a country too, in 
which may be found in public characters many instances of 
turpitude, of gross misconduct, of profligacy of principle and 
practice, of contempt of the dictates of morality and justice, 
of open disregard of what is proper and honorable in public 
life, and what is decent and commendable in private ; at such 
a time and in such a country, the human mind finds some 
consolation in discovering on the theatre of public, service 
one example, at least, of modest virtue and oorrect deport- 
ment, of undeviating integrity and manly independence, of 
disinterested patriotism, of unblemished morals, and of cheer- 
ful and unaffected piety. Massachusetts is indebted to a be- 
nevolent Providence that she has been able to find sucha 
character among her own citizens; and the state has done 
itself honor in calling to preside in its councila.a persons who 
unites in himself so many worthy qualities. 

If we survey the most eminent men bearing sway in the 
great nations of Europe ; if we bring our eyes to our own 
shores and view the leading men in the state and general goy- 
ernments, neither in Europe nor in America shall we find a 
VOL. It. 29 | 
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man, whose public and private conduct has been more just, 
correct, and exemplary in every respect, than has been that 
of the revered chief magistrate now presiding in this Com- 
monwealth. He seems, indeed, to be one of the few remain- 
ing instances of public virtue, by whose life and conduct we 
may perceive what the patriots were in other nations and in 
former times, before morals were disregarded, and public 
good sacrificed to private emolument; before patriotism 
ceased to be a virtue and began to be a trade; before—is he 
just 2? is he honest ? were omitted in the inquiries relative to 
public candidates ; and vulgar obloquy, and the malignant pas- 
sions and vices and open rebellion to constituted authorities 
became the successful means of promotion, and the distin- 
guished objects of reward. 

His Excellency Cates Stronc was born at Northampton 
early in the year 1745. His ancestors lived in Taunton in 
England. When the family emigrated to America, it first 
resided in Dorchester, afterwards in Windsor in Connecticut, 
from which place it removed to Northampton, in the year 
1659. The governor now resides.on the patrimonial estate, 
which has descended from father to son for several genera- 
tions. 

The parents of governor Strong discovered in him while 
very young a literary taste, which they cultivated; and he 
was placed at Harvard University as soon as his preparatory 
studies were completed. In college, he displayed that pru- 
dence and wisdom of conduct, that cheerful and correct mo- 
rality, that manly firmness, that mild humility of manners, 
that undeviating rectitude of mind, and strict adherence to 
virtuous principles, which have since in every stage of his 
life uniformly distinguished him. 

In 1764, he received the usual honors of the University, 
and began the study of the law under Major Hawley. The 
inhabitants of Northampton immediately perceived in him 
those excellent qualities and useful talents, that incorruptible 
integrity and unaffected and disinterested regard for the pub- 
lic good, which are the proper qualifications of a public offi- 
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cer. Even before he engaged in that liberal and successful 
practice of the law, in which he was so highly eminent and 
successful at one period of his life in the western part of this 
Commonwealth, he was repeatedly elected by his fellow- 
townsmen to fill important municipal offices ; and the sphere 
of his usefulness extended in proportion as the emergencies 
and distresses of his country required his aid. In times, 
which have emphatically been said to have “tried men’s 
souls,” he was distinguished among those great and eminent 
men, who passed the ordeal with untarnished glory, and who 
stood forth conspicuous advocates of their country’s rights, 
and undaunted assertors of her independence. From that 
period to the present, the suffrages of his fellow citizens have 
called him into public life, at every crisis when eminent tal- 
ents and uncorrupted virtue were required in the formation 
and administration of the government. His life indeed be- 
came so connected with the affairs of the commonwealth, that 
we cannot relate its incidents with circumstantial accuracy 
without writing the history of the state, for which we have 
neither time nor room in this publication. He has been suc- 
cessively elected and appointed to various offices in the state, 
both before and since the revolution which established its in- 
dependence, an imperfect enumeration of which is here in- 
serted. 

He was early in life chosen treasurer, and one of the select- 
men of Northampton ; a member of her committee of safety, 
in 17753 a justice of the peace ; the attorney for the state in 
the county of Hampshire ; a member of the revolutionary 
councils of Massachusetts, in 1776; one of the convention of 
the state who adopted the constitution of the state govern- 
ment ; one of the committee who drew up the bill of rights 
and the form of the constitution ; a member of the council, 
in 1780, in whom was placed the executive power; in 1781, 
and until 1787, a senator for the county of Hampshire ; a del- 
egate elected by the general court of Massachusetts to rep- 
resent the state in the convention which formed the consti- 

tution of the United States ; as soon as that constitution went 
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into operation, he was chosen a senator of the United States 
and continued so eight years. 

In 1800, he was elected governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, in which office he continued until 1807, when 
private life, always desirable to him, was obtained and enjoy- 
ed. In (812, the urgent request of his fellow citizens induc- 
ed him again, like Cincinnatus, to leave his farm and accept 
the chair of state. He has since becn re-elected by increased 
majorities, and now holds that important office. He has be- 
‘sides declined many other offices, to which his merits induced 
his countrymen to elect and appoint him ; one of which was 
the office of a judge of the supreme court of the state. 

The private life of governor Strong affords a record of all 
the domestic virtues, of conjugal and paternal affection, of 
practical benevolence and primitive simplicity, of honest 
dealings and honorable industry, of cheerful friendship and 
pure and undefiled religion. He married, in 1777, Miss 
Hooker, daughter of the clergyman of Northampton, and has 
several children. Within a short period, death has deprived 
him of a beloved and very promising son, in the prime of 
Jife. 

We must leave to the historian of the state, the public life 
of governor Strong. In many of ber most perilous hours, he 
has stood forth the champion of her rights and liberties, and, 
though attached from choice to private life, never shrunk 
from the arduous duties which-her partiality and her necessi- 
ties induced her to impose on him. He has been a watchful 
centinel, and has guarded the palladium of the Commonwealth 
from every approximation of danger. His fellow citizens 
will ever hold in grateful remembrance, the candor, mildness, 
prudence, and correctness he has ever displayed in his ap- 
pointments to office, and in all his other gubernatorial acts. 
Such indeed has been the clear and unsullied purity of his 
public and private life, that party spirit, with all the keenness 
of its investigation, with all its virulent disposition to defame 
its adversaries, with all the ingenuity and industry of its tribe 
of calumniators, has not been able to discover or affix upon 
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his reputation a single blemish. He seems indeed, like Aly 
fred, “to be the complete model of that perfect character, 
which, under the denomination of a sage, or wise man, the 
philosophers have been fond of delineating, rather as a fiction 
of their imagination, than in hopes of ever seeing it reduced 
to practice : so happily are all his virtues tempered together ; 
so justly are they blended.” 

Happy for our country. would it be, were all its rulers such 
men ! 








THE FREEBOOTER. 
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« The good humor is to steal at a minute’s rest—Convey, the wise it 
call ; steal! a fico for the phrase.” Shakspeare. 


The Porter at a Great Man’s Door, 

Says that accurate observer of nature, Henry Fielding, is 
akind of thermometer, by which one may discover the warmth 
or coldness of his master’s friendship. In the highest sta- 
tions of all, as the great man himself hath his different kinds 
of salutation, from a hearty embrace with a kiss, and my dear 
lord, or dear Sir Charles, downto well, Mr. what would 
you have me do? sothe porter, to some bows with respect, 
to others with a smile, to some he bows more, to others less 
low, to others not at all. Some he just /ets in, and others he 
just shuts ou¢ ; and in all this, they so well correspond, that 
one would be inclined to think, that the great man and his 
porter had compared their lists together, and, like two actors, 
concerned to act different parts in the same scene, had re- 
hearsed their parts privately together, before they ventured 
to perferm in public. 





The Art of Promising, 

OxsERvEs the same author, is the economy of agreat man’s 
pride ; a sort of good husbandry in conferring favors, by which 
they receive ten-fold in acknowledgements for every obliga- 
tion ; I mean among those who really intend the service ; for 
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there are others, who cheat poor men of their thanks, without 
ever designing to deserve them at all. 
The Monks of La Trapfifie 

Are said to have lived in the extremest rigor of solitary 
devotion, and to have each his coffin to sleep in by way of 
memento mori; but if an accidental meeting took place, the 
sepulchral silence was no otherwise broken than by exclaim- 
ing with a mournful shake of the head, Brother, we must die. 

Voltaire. 

It is said that Voltaire wrote a’satire against some man of 
quality, who beat him for it. He made his complaints to the 
regent: that sensible prince replied, “ What would you have 
me do? justice has been done already.” 

Diderot. 

The father of this elegant writer was a maker of lancets 
for the surgeons. When he was told of his son’s celebrity as 
a writer, he used to say, “ The devil take the lad! you don’t 
know how many lancets he spoiled when he was my appren- 
tice.” : 

Diderot quarrelled with his father, and on being reconciled 
to him, dedicated an Essay upon Virtue and Merit to his 
brother, which he thus concludes: “ My dear brother, be- 
lieve me, /hilosophy lies at the same distance from impiety, 
that fazatacism does from fiiety. There is no virtue without 
religion ; no happiness without virtue.” 

French Literature. 

It is with the literature of the French, (says Dr. Johnson) 
as with their meat ; it is not very excellent, but they know 
very well how to cook it. 

Definition of Humor. Ben Johnson. 
Humor we thus define it, 
To be a quality of air or water, 
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And in itself holds these two properties, 
Moisture and fluxure: as, for demonstration, 
Pour water on this floor, ’twill wet and run ; 
Likewise the air, force’d through a horn or trumpet, 
Flows instantly away, and leaves behind 
A kind of dew; and hence we do conclude, 
That whatsoe’er hath fluxure and humidity, 
Is HuMOR. Soin every human body, 
The choler, melancholy, phlegm, and blood, 
By reason that they flow continually 
In some one part, and are not continent, 
Receive the name of humorous. Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition : 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers 
Tn their constructions, ali to run one way. 
Fine Feeling. 
As frisky John Perch, with his basket of fish, 
Prepar’d for the buyer of eels a good dish, 
Sam Flog’em, the carman, was cruelly whipping 
A generous steed, which the knave had caught tripping: 
Quoth John, (his fine feeling unable to smother) 
With a knife in one hand and an eel in the other, 
“ You hard-hearted rascal, pray leave off your whipping, 
Or [’ll fetch you a dub, that shall soon set you skipping ; 
If you do not know how, I will teach you to feel !” 
Then he stripp’d off the skin from a poor dying eel. 


oi Thus to our own feelings so blind are our eyes, 
We oft are the thing we affect to despise. 
To Youth. 


The following verses, from an author but little known, and 
now almost forgotten, have a censiderable portion of spirit 
and delicacy. 
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SwEET morn of jife | all hail, ye hours of case ! 
When blooms the cheek with roseate, varying dies ; 
When modest grace exerts each power to please, 
Aad streaming lustre radiates in the eyes. 

Thy past hours innocent, thy present gay, 

Thy future, halcyon hope depicts without allay. 
Day spring of life ! oh, stay thy fleeting hours ! 
Thou fairy reign of ev’ry pleasant thought ! 

Fancy, to cheer thy path, strews all her flowers, 
And in her loom thy plan of years is wrought. 

By thee for goodness is each heart caress’d, 

The world, untried, is judg’d by that within thy breast. 


5 


Sweet state of Youth! O harmony of soul! 
Now cheerful dawns the day, noon brightly beams, 
And evening comes serene, nor cares controul, 
And night approaches with soft infant dreams 
Circling, the moon beholds th’ accustom’d round, 
Life’s smiling charities awake, and joys abound. 


Season of hope, and peace, and virtues, stay ! 
And for our bliss let inexperience rest ! 

For what can prudent foresight’s beam display ? 
Why—the barb’d arrow pointed at our breast ! 
Teach to suspect the heart we guileless trust, 
And, ere we are betray’d, to think a friend unjust. 
Thou candid age! with ardent friendship fraught, 
That fearless confidence to none denies : 

Better sometimes deceiv’d—and, artless, taught 
By thy own griefs the wisdom of the wise. 

For sad experience, with sorrowing breath, 
Sheds, weeping sheds, the pristine roses in hope’s wreath. 


Season belov’d ! Ah, doom’d to pass away ! 

With all thy freshness, all thy flatt’ring joys, 

With blooming beauties envied ; powerful sway, 

With laughing hours, the future ne’er annoys. 

Ah! be thou spent as virtue bids to spend ! 

Then—though we wish thy stay—no sighs thy reign 
shall end. 
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FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 
I 


A COURSE OF : 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
RY 5. LATHROP, FUN. A. M. 


—— 


LECTURE THE SIXTH. 
Pneumatics—Part Second. 

Tux air of the atmosphere, is a mixture, or possibly a 
combination of three different gases—oxygen, nitrogen, or 
azotic gas and a small portion of carbonic acid gas, apd of 
water. The former of these, seems to be the only ingredient, 
on which the effect of the air, as a chemical agent, depends. 
Hence combustible bodies burn in atmospheric air, only in 
consequence of the oxygen gas which it contains ; and when 
this is exhausted, air is no longer capable of supporting com- 
bustion. 

Atmospheric air ministers to the support of human life 
only in consequence of the oxygen gas which it contains. 

Air having been received into the lungs, and again expired, 
is found to have lost considerable of its oxygenous part, viz. 
10to 12 percent. It proves fatal, to animals, however, long 
before the purer part is wholly exhausted; and hence it ap- 
pears, that a considerable portion of oxygen gas is even ne- 
cessary to fitthe air fur supporting respiration. That air is 
necessary to the support of combustion and, on the same prin- 
ciple, of animal life, (for it is well known, that the lungs of an 
animal can never perform their functions, where a candle will 
not burn,) néay be demonstrated by this experiment. (Candle 
under an exhausted receiver.) | 

In the first part of the Lecture on Pneumatics, I consider- 
ed the weight and pressure of the atmosphere. A column of 
air, reaching from the earth to the highest part of the atmo- 
sphere, which possesses the power of refracting light, is es- 
timated at a weight of 15 pounds for every square inch on 
which it rests. The pneumatic pistol will give you an idea 
uf the weight of the atmosphere on a flat surface, when the 
air from under it is extracted, and a Boylean yacuum produc- 
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ed. (Experiment with pneumatic cannon.) This experiment 
was accompanied with considerable noise, occasioned by the 
quantity of air, and the velocity with which it entered the va- 
euum. Mr. Papin has calculated that this velocity is suffi- 
cient to carry it through 1300 feet in a second of time. 

The syphon affords a very probable solution of the nature 
of intermitting springs and fountains. Many instances of 
these occur. At Gravesend there is a pond out of which the 
water e64s all the time the tide is coming into the adjacent 
river, and flows while the tide is going outs This phenom- 
enon probably arises from a subterranean reservoir, equal in 
capacity to the quantity of water that rises and falls in the 
pond. Between this reservoir and the pond, there may be a 
natural syphon by which they communicate with each other, 
and act as already explained ; and a second natural syphon 
may in the same manner convey it away from the pond when 
it is filled to a certain height.* 

The syphon may be used for many entertaining, as well as 
useful purposes. It is sometimes made the instrument of 
much amusement in pneumatic experiments, particularly 
when fixed in a vessel called Tantalus’s cup, which, being fill- 
ed with water, on being presented to the lips, cheats the per- 
son who attempts to drink ; for the liquid flows through the 
longer leg of the concealed syphon, and falls on his feet in- 
stead of running into his mouth. This cup derives its name 
‘rom the fable of Tantalus, thus related by Homer. 

« There Tantalus along the Stygian bounds, 

Pours out deep groans—with groans all hell resounds. 
R’en in the circiing flood refreshment craves, 

And pines with thirst amidst a sea of waves, 

And when the water to his lips applies, 

Back from his lips the treacherous water flies, 


Above, beneath, around his hapless head, 
Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage spread. 


* For an interesting and ingenious paper on the subject of the natural 
syphons by which Boston is supplied with water, the reader is referred 
to the second volume of Transactions of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. The article is from the pen of the Rev, John Lathrop, D. P 
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The world is indebted to the great Gallileo for the diseove- 
ry and demonstration of the air’s gravity. He found by ex- 
periment that water might be raised to a certain height, and 
no further. To account for this phenomenon, he substituted 
the pressure of the atmosphere as a cause, instead of the 
common doctrine of nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum. For 
there was no doubt that a vacuum could be obtained as high 
as a tube could be raised and a piston drawn; but it was 
found that water would rise in it no higher than the point 
where the weighs of its column could be counterbalanced by 
an equal weight of atmosphere, acting ona similar base. 
Torrecellius, Borellius, and others, especially the English 
philosophers, availed themselves of this hint, and to their im- 
provement of it on hydrostatical and pneumatic principles, we 
are indebted for that useful and elegant instrument, the Barom- 
eter. The machinery at first used for experiments on the 
subject of the air’s pressure being sufficient to account for the 
rise and support of fluids in vacuo, was unwieldy, and trouble- 
some. An immense wooden shaft, nearly forty feet in length, 
was bored in the manner of a common pump, but left closed 
atone end. Still higher than the shaft, stages were erected 
to work the piston, in order to exhaust the air from the pipe, 
and procure a vacuum. After this object was obtained, it 
was necessary to invert the upper end in the water of a large 
reservoir or tank ; this was performed by the aid of the sail 
ofa windmill. Ingenious men could nét long submit to this 
laborious and clumsy operation. It soon occurred to Torre- 
cellius, that if a column of water 33 feet high were a coun- 
terpoise to a whole column of the atmosphere, then a column 
of mercury of about two feet and a half, would a/so be a coun- 
terpoise to it; since quicksilver is nearly fourteen times 
heavier than water, and so, the 14th part of the height, or 
about two feet and a half, would be as heavy as the column 
of water. This reasoning was verified; for having filled a 
glass tube with quicksilver, and inverted it in a bason con- 
taining a quantity of the same fluid, the mercury presently 
descended until its height above that inthe bason, was about 
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tworfeet anda half, just as he expected. And this, is what is 
from him, called the Torreceilian experiment. 

But it may be questioned here, why a column of air, scp- 
arated from the body of the atmosphere, and enclosed in a 
glass receiver, only 30 inches should have the power to sup- 
port the mercury, as much as a column reaching to the utmost 
height ofthe atmasphere. This circumstance is explained by 
knowing the fact, that the elasticity of the air increases or di- 
minishes with an alteration of its density, and in exact propor- 
tion toit. Itis no matter, whether the air be compressed, and, 
retained in any space, by the weight of the atmosphere, or 
any other cause, as, in cither case it will endeavor to expand 
with the same force. And therefore, if such air as is near 
the earth, be enclosed in a glass vessel, so as to have no com- 
munication with the external air, the pressure of such en- 
closed air, will be equal to the whole weight of a similar col- 
umn of the whole external atmosphere. . 

The variation in the density of the atmosphere was also 
made evident by the rise and fall of the mercury within the 
tube. A series of accurate observations, enabled the inventor 
and the improyers of the Barometer to mark those variations, 
and from them to indicate the changes which are about to 
take place in the state of the weather. The weight of the 
atmosphere being least in stormy weather, the mercury sinks 
to about 28 inches—but in fine, clear and serene weather, the 
atmosphere will sustain the column of mercury about 30 
inches high ; and between these extremes ajl the changes 
that happen in the weight of the air, near the surface of the 
earth, are included. The phenomena of the atmosphere af- 
ford fruitful subjects for hypothesis and conjecture. To 
what is this different density of the air, as shewn by the bar- 
ometer, and evinced by our own sensations, attributable ? We 
now know that water may be formed from two kinds of air, 
and may again be separated into two constituent parts; in 
fact that water and air are, by various natural processes, con- 
vertible into each other. Why then may not these processes 
so on in the atmosphere ; wliy may not the atmosphere dif- 
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fer at times in real absolute quantity as well as in density and 
elasticity? Why may not rain and dew be air converted into 
water? An ingenious and very late writer, who preposes the 
foregoing interesting queries, follows them closcly with vari- 
ous argumentsto prove that meteorological phenomena really 
support their variation of the quantity and state of the atmo- 
sphere ; the change of water into air, and the contrary ; and 
asserts that in all changes, there are concomitant appearances 
which point out some of the agents by which they are pro- 
duced. The electrical principle seems connected with most 
of the atmospherical phenomena ; and the positive or negative 
state of the air’s electricity, is referred to by this writer, as the 
influencing cause on which their variety depends, 

Elasticity of air is the force with which it endeavors to ex- 
pand and with which it actually does dilate itself, on removing 
the force that compressed it. There is no property of the at- 
mosphere more obvious to our senses than this ; the slightest 
removal of a counter pressure of air, is instantaneously improv- 
ed by any quantity however small, to expand, and occupy a 
larger space than it did before. Many conjectures have been 
offered, and various hypotheses formed to account for the elas- 
ticity of the air. Mr. Boyle compared the aerial particles to 
little watch springs, coiled round and contorted by pressure. 
This supposition is now deemed inadequate to solve the dif- 
liculty ; as the property of elasticity appears rather to pro- 
ceed from some peculiarity in the matter itself, than in its 
jorm. Lead, for instance, will acquire no elasticity from be- 
ing rolled up in the form of a watch-spring. It is evidently 
caloric, or matter of heat, that produces fluidity, and renders 
steam elastic ; and itis not improbabiec, that its agency may 
likewise occasion the elasticity of the atmosphere. - That 
heat is the power by which air is kept in continual motion, is 
evident from the thermometer of Drebble. 

The elastic power of air is always equal to the force which 
compresses it; for were it less, it is clear that it would yield, 
and become more compressed ; were it greater, it would not 
be so much reduced, for action and reaction are always equal. 
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Air compressed by twice the weight of the atmosphere, is 
reduced to haif the space which it occupied before; by 
four times that weight, to one quarter of that space, and so 
on, in a gcometrical progressjon, supposing the heat to be al- 
ways the same. Air, may therefore be condensed—a given 
quantity may be made to occupy a smaller space than when 
subject to no other pressure but that of the superincumbent 
fluid. 

If an egg be placed at the bottom of a tall jar of water, and 
then covered with a receiver, upon exhausting the air, there 
will appear several jets or fine streams of air rising through 
the water from different parts of the egg ; and as a vacuum 
approaches, the air will escape out of the pores all over the 
surface of the egg, and stand in little pearl-like bubbles upon 
the same. The egg wiil also be expanded in bulk by the in- 
ternal air, so that it will be rendered almost as light as the 
water, and be raised on one end; and sometimes be made 
lighter than the water, and rise to the top, though this is not 
avery common case. Also the expansion of the internal air 
will sometimes crack the shell, though this but rarely 
happens. 

Upon letting the air into the recciver, the jets all cease, 
and the pearly globules of air re-enter their pores, and totally 
disappear. The egg, too, is plainly seen to contract its di- 
mensions, to become heavier, and to rest on the side. But, 
in lieu of the air, which has made its escape in the jets, the 
pores or parts deserted by it are filled with water by the re- 
turning pressure of the atmosphere upon that in the jar. 

The air gun, is made on the same principle, and indeed, 
the force of the condensed air, may be so increased, as to 
counteract the greatest powers that can be applied against it. 
And this elasticity is permanent—for an air gun has been 
kept charged for fifteen years without the force of the air be- 
ing perceptibly diminished. 

In the lower parts of the earth, where the energies of heat 
give prodigious violence to its effects, it is able to convulse 
ihe whole body of the globe, and burst the solid mass to its 
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very surface. After having shewn, that air is a material sub- 
stance, that it has great weight, pressure and elasticity, few 
proofs will be required of its being a resisting medium, and 
that it counteracts all bedies in their descent to the earth, in 
proportion to their respective specific gravities, and even 
buoys up and supports such as are specifically lighter than 
itself. 

On this principle is the air balloon constructed—for a ball 
of silk, filled with hydrogen gas, which is thirteen times light- 
er. than common air, will ascend in the atmosphere, and con- 


tinue to rise until its weight is in equilibrium with an equal 


volume of the surrounding medium. An experiment insti- 
tuted by Mr. Boyle, to shew the pressure of fluids in all di- 
rections, and the absurdity of the term absolute levity, will 


illustrate the doctrine of equal pressure and resistance, as ap- 


plied to aerostatic machines. A balloon containing a small 


quantity of air is placed in water, under a receiver, with a 


weight attached to it. On exhausting the receiver, the air 


in the balloon distends the sides of it by its elasticity, until 
the vessel of air taking up so much more room in the water 
than it formerly did, is able to lift the weight, and rises to the 
surface of the fluid, obeying the hydrostatic law of upward 
pressure, which resists and buoys up bodies the most power- 
fully, that, being lighter than the fluid in which they are im- 
merged, possess the most place in it, and hinder the greatest 
quantity of it from acquiring its due situation. 

If a tall receiver, in which a guinea and a feather are so 
disposed, that they may be both dropped together, though 
one of these be the most ponderous, of all the material sub- 
stances that we are acquainted with, and the other, one of the 
lightest, yet in this case, they will fall to the bottom with 
equal rapidity, and reach it at the same instant of time; 
which demonstrates, that the gross air, always resisting and 
retarding the fall of light bodies, is really removed by the 
pump; and that in vacuo, gravity affects all bodies alike. 
This also shews, that the distinction between light and heavy 
bedies is merely relative, as they have the same nature, and 
propensity to fall to the earth: 
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Bodies-which balance each other in the open air lose their 
equilibrium in vacuo. Ifa piece of cork and a picce of lead 
which balance each other in air, be weighed again under an 
exhausted receiver the end that supports the cork will de- 
seend ; for according to the law of fluids, when these bodies 
are weighed in air, they each Icse the weight of an equal 
bulk of air, consequently the cork loses more weight than the 
lead, and therefore the lead preponderates ; but when they 
are placed in an exhausted receiver, what the cork lost by its 
magnitude in the open air it now gains in vacuo; and as the 
bulk of the lead is much less than the bulk of the cork, the 
weight of the cork will exceed the weight of the lead, as 
much as their respective bulks in air exceed each other in 
weight: That is, the bodies in vacuo, will gravitate accord- 
ing to their real quantities of matter, which occasions the 
cork, the larger body, to preponderate. The airis a fluid, 
and tie cork of equal weight with the lead, being many times 
larger in buik, will meet with so much the more resistance 
from the air; this resistance will gppose the descent of the cork 
more than it does that of the lead, and consequently will more 
diminish its weight. Hence when the weights are equal in 
air, it must fellow, that when the air is taken away, the larger 
body of cork, which was before resisted, will prove the heavi- 
ér body; and thus, while it Ulustrates a law of fluids, and 
substances immersed in them, explains the principle of an ap- 
parent paradox, that a pound of feathcrs, say be made to 
weizh more than a pound of Icad. 

The sense of hearing opens to us a wide field of picasure, 
though it is less extensive in its range than that of sight. 
Sound arises from a vibrating or tremulous motion, produced 
by a stroke on a sonorous body, which motion it communi- 
cates to the surrounding medium—this carries the impres- 
sion forward to the ear, and there produces its sensation. 
Three things are therefore necessary to the production of 
sound. A sonorous body to give the impression. To be so- 
norous, 2 body must be elastic. Gold, silver and iren, which 
are elastic metals, sonorous—but lead, which is unelas- 
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tic, gives scarcely any sound. The classes of sonorous 
bodies, are chiefly three. 1. Bells of various figures and 
magnitudes—of these, those that are made of glass, yield the 
most pure and elegant tone. 2. Pipes of wood or metal; 
these by means of a vibrating plate of metal to perform the 
office of a laynx, may be so constructed as nearly to imitate 
the human voice. 3. Strings, formed either of metailic or 
animal substance. The sounds they give are more grave, or 
more acute, according to the thickness, length, or tension of 
the strings. When some of the fine sorts of wood, which 
from their fibrous construction, are very elastic, are combin- 
ed with strings, or when strings are agitated by horse-hair, 
the effect and power of one sonorous body are assisted by 
another. Air is universally allowed to be the ordinary medi- 
um ofsound. Dr. Hawksbury has shewn, by a series of well 
conducted experiments, that sound is propagated further by 
dense than by rarified air. It is well known that the sound 
of a bell in an exhausted receiver, is scarcely perceptible. 
But though air is the general vehicle of sound, yet sound will 
go where no air can conveyit. Thus, scratching with a pin 
on one end of a long piece of timber, occasions a noise, that 
may be heard by an ear placed at the other end; although it 
could not be heard at the same distance through the air.— 
Two stones being struck together under water, may be 
heard, by an ear, also under water, in the same river, much 
further than the sound they afford, would be heard through 
the air. Dr. Franklin thinks he has heard it from the dis- 
tance of a mile. 

The theory of sound has been long the subject of patient 
and careful investigation. That it is propagated through 
elastic media, has long been known to philosophers, and air 
has been considered as the ordinary vehicle of its propaga- 
tion. Newton first subjected the phenomena of sound to the 
laws of Dynamics, or moving powers. La Grange, however, 
in 1759, detected some errors in Newton’s calculus, though 
these mistakes did not essentially affect the results. La Place 
attributes the velocity ef sound to heat, occasioned by the 
VOL. It. 51 
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gompression of the air, and its undulating motion to the vibra- 
tions into which it is thrown by a sonorous body. This hy- 
pothesis, however has been successfully controverted by an 
English writer of great ingenuity and candor. Heat, affect- 
ing the temperature of the air, undoubtedly causes an altera- 
tion in the tones produced by bells or metal strings—and 
whatever can render the medium of sound more dense than 
its natural state, wiil increase the intensity of sound. Biot, 
the friend and pupil of La Place, by a well conducted experi- 
ment has proved that a bell, in an exhausted receiver, in 
which a small portion of vapor was left, at the temperature 
of 66° of Farenheit’s scale, would give a sound, though very 
feeble. The same receiver was removed into a stove at a 
heat of 115°, when, the vapor being much denser, the sound 
became very audible and distinct. It is now well known that 
sound can be transmitted through any elastic medium, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous. The celerity of its flight is also much 
greater in the denser substances. Mr. Biot, has published 
the result of 50 experiments on the propagation of sound, 
that it travels twelve times faster through cast iron, than 
through the atmosphere. Various experiments to the same 
point, have been made in England and Denmark, on beams 
of wood, through water, and sheets of ice; and all these 
bodies have proved more rapid vehicles of sound than air. 
Ifa bell be struck by its clapper on the inside, it is made to 
vibrate. The base of a bell is a circle; but, by striking any 
part of that circle, inside, that part flies out, so that the diam- 
eter that passes through this part of the base, will be 
longer than the other diameter. The base by the stroke is 
changed to an oval, whose tranverse axis passes through the 
part against which the clapper struck. The elasticity of the 
base, restores the figure, and makes the part that was forced 
out, return to its former situation, from whence the same im- 
pulse throws it out again. Thus the vibrations which pro- 
duce sound, are occasioned, and they cause similar undula- 
tions in the air; and sothe motions of one fluid, are often 
well illustrated by the motions of another; the invisible mo- 
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tions of the air have been aptly compared to the visible waves 
of water, when suddenly produced by throwing a stone into 
the tranquil surface of a pool. These waves spread them- 
selves in ali directions, in concentric circles, whose common 
centre is the spot where the stone fell ; and when they strike 
against a bank, or other obstacle, they return in a contrary 
direction to the place from whence they proceeded. Sound 
expands in like manner, in every direction, and the extent of 
its progress is in proportion to the impulse of the vibrating 
chord or bells. The flame of a candle, is not visibly agitated 
when placed near a sonorous body of the largest dimensions ; 
it does not therefore appear, that these undulations produce 
any progressive flux of the particles of air, but that they pro- 
ceed from a vibratory motion of these particles in their pro- 
per places ; so that the motion producing sound is not like 
wind, yet the motion of wind can act as a cause of sound, as 
is observed in the wild but delightful notes of the Aolian 
harp. Sound requires a sensible time for its propagation, or 
passage from one place to another. On discharging a gun, 
the report is not heard until some time after the flash has 
been seen, for light moves much swifter than sound, coming 
trom the sun in 8 minutes, 72,420 leagues in a second, so that 
the velocity of light may be considered as instantaneous: 
From a set of curious experiments on sound and its velocity 
the following results have been obtained. 1. That the ve- 
locity of sound is about one mile, in nine half seconds and 
and a quarter, or 1142 feet in one second of time. 2. That 
all sounds, whether they be weak or strong, of great guns or 
small, have the same velocity. 3. That it moves through 
equal spaces in equal times, having the same velocity at the 
end, as it had in the beginning ofits propagation. 4. That it 
is the same by day or by night, hot or cold weather, winter or 
summer. 5. That there is a small difference in the velocity 
of sounds, with or against the winds. 6. It is also somewhat 
augmented or diminished by a difference in the strength or 
weakness of the wind. Echos are well known reflections of 
sound, and were formerly supposed to be subject to the law 
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of all other reflections; but Dr. Young has proved that this 
is not the case, and that the angles of incidence and reflec- 
tion, are not equal in acoustics. The theory of musical 
sounds is too intricate and subtile to make part cf the matter 
of an evening’s lecture. Music, is the modulation of the 
the sounds and expressions of nature, so as to excite corres- 
pondent sensations within us. Harmony and mind are na- 
tural associates ;—in rational beings, and even in animals 
without reason, strong, or pleasurable emotions are excited 
by music: The war-horse is stimulated to rage, by the loud 
blast of the trumpet: The eager hound, is cheered and enliv- 
ened by the winding of the horn —The vibrations of a harpsi- 
chord, provoke canary and other singing birds to a sweet em- 
ulation, and they strain their little throats to drown the music 
of art. Would to God that such were the character of all the 
contentions of nobler beings—that in the moral concord of 
minds, the discords of party and ambition were lost and for- 
gotten—that the requisites of good music, harmony, frropor- 
tion, regularity, and order, where the governing keys and 
prevailing tones of civil society ;—that the endearing notes 
of happiness, affection, and mutual benevolence, were become 
permanent sounds ;—and that the continual anthem of an 
united world, unceasingly celebrated the reign and the tri- 
umph of universal peace! 


—_—_— 








LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 
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LETTER XX. 

PERHAPS you expect, my Emilia, the genealogy of Hymen? 
Your expectations will be deceived; I have not a word to say 
upon the family of this god. The generality of authors make 
him the son of Venus and of Bacchus, and by consequence 
the eldest brother of Love. If this opinion were well found- 
ed, it would prove the truth of the ancient proverb, Concord 
is rare among brethren. ‘That which is certain, is, that Hy- 
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men existed a long time before the son of Venus, since he 
united that goddess to Vulcan. In general, it is very diffi- 
cult to establish the fraternity of Love and Hymen, without 
proving the theory in contradiction with experience. 

Let us proceed then to the character and the figure of Hy- 
men. He is naturally serious, never thoughtless; this per- 
sonage often varies the fashion of the dress.in which he ap- 
pears. 

In all ages he had access to all temples ; meanwhile he had 
himself a temple, where he was adored with Love. This 
temple, which formerly existed at Cytherea, is so completely 
destroyed, that there no longer remains even a vestige of its 
ancient glory. However, the fraternity of married folks have 
since re-created it at their own expense, towards the north 
pole. 

There, in a dismal cavern, after a thousand windings, some- 
times led astray by Fear, sometimes seduced by Love, often 
attracted by Deception, sold and selling, but always deceived, 
mortals arrive at the black saloon, where Hymen and Plutus, 
calculating at a given rate, intellect, youth, grace, sentiment, 
and virtue, make them swear before a notary, without either 
knowing, or being known to each other, to adore and to please 
mutually, agreeably to a fixed price. 

Beneath a dark vault of the antichamber, may be seen Sus- 
picions and Disgusts (brothers of Mental Weariness) hover- 
ing amid the gloom, and shunning the light of day. Close 
at hand, under the mask of Love, stands sad Indifference, 
breathing with icy coldness upon human hearts; a little be- 
yond, see false Hope conducting them to the altar ! 

It is thus that a mistaken crowd besiege the entrance of 
the gate, and implore the yoke of Hymen. The god, taking 
them by the hand under the veil of the sanctuary, with gild- 
ed iron, forges those links which unite them to each other. 
Princes, lawyers, financiers, are conducted there by con- 
science ; true lovers by constancy; fine gentlemen by their 
creditors. All these lovers make themselves Very easy about 


the oath they are tw take, provided it is but written in Ictters 
of old. 
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With love and esteem they dispense very easily, such 
couples make acquaintance at the altar, and at once premise 
to have the same character; to be a good husband, good 
wife, good father, good mother; to have but one heart and 
soul, to nourish mutually even unto death, the same flame 
which they thus light in a moment, and which burns at the 
word of command. Alas! the black troop of Spirits mect 
such couples at the first step from the altar, and accompany | 
them even to their own residence. 

It is said Cupid is never seen to enter this temple, except 
by a concealed door; when Pleasure opens it in secret to- 
eager and faithful lovers. Hymen discreetly unites them, 
cuts the wings of Pleasure, who might fly away with Time 
and Youth, and in place of Tenderness, leave Repentance. 

In dissipated cities, conjugal happiness is rarely seen ; in- 


deed they who find the peace of the heart in the bosomof ~ 


wedded faith, may pass for possessors of the philosopher's 
stone. 

How rarely do we behold such as are coupled for life, 
journey on side by side with calm satisfaction ! The pilgrim 
suits himself with difficulty toa the pace of her who bears him 
company; often is he heard to swear, that were it to do again, 
he would never take a companion in his journey. However 
that may be, I am resolved to undertake the long tour, if I 
may but risk with you the dangers of the pilgrimage.—Adicu. 


LETTER XXI. 


There is, in the order of destiny, decisive circumstances, in 
which to succeed, it is absolutely necessary to cut off the pos- 
sibility of accidents. Such was the pressing alternative in 
which Jupiter found himself. Wulcan had displeased, Mars 
had pleased; Venus was a female; that is to say, feeble a- 
gainst Love, and strong against Oppression. She might then 
resist Jupiter and yield to Mars. 

No sooner was Hymen come to the court of heaven, than 
Jupiter gave Morpheus leave to absent himself for that night, 
and ordered him to shower his poppics over Venus and her 
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jover. He then profited by these calm hours, to regulate 
with Hymen the conditions of the projected alliance. Vul- 
can bound himself to furnish and to keep up the cclestial ar- 
tillery, and Jupiter gave Venus in exchange. Hymen him- 
self concluded the bargain. 

Night had hardly performed two thirds of her course, when 
Jupiter charged Mercury with wakening Venus. At the 
same time he sent by him an order for Mars to depart the 
next morning without taking leave, under pretence of send- 
ing him to combat some partizans whom the Titans had been 
trying to assemble together. 

Venus was this moment troubled by a cruel dream. She 
believed that she was herself in the midst of the celestial 
court. Jupiter presented to her the god of Lemnos, and or- 
dered her to take him for a husband. 

She repulsed with trembling the hand of Vulcan, and threw 
herself at the feet of Jupiter, which she bathed in tears. She 
called him her protector, her father, and conjured bim not to 
sacrifice her, or at least to defer the sacrifice. Jupiter relent- 
ed, and heard her prayer; but Destiny, more powerful than 
the gods, pronounced the sentence of Venus. Mercury con- 
ducted her to Vulcan, and Hymen united them in his chains 
at the foot of the altar. 

Such was the dream of Cypria, when Mercury awaked her. 
The unfortunate half-opened her eyes, dim with tears and 
weighed down with poppies, and confounding the illusion 
with reality, exclaimed :—* Let us go! since inflexible Des- 
tiny ordains, I obey.” At these words she followed Mercury, 
astonished at her resignation. 

“ My daughter,” said Jupiter to her, “ you know—” 

“ Yes,” replied she; “I know all that is exacted from me. 
I do not accuse you of my serrow, I accuse Destiny alone. 
But since it must be—” She suffered her hand to fall, Vul- 
ean seized it, and the fatal oath was pronounced. 

Meanwhile Mars, in despair at the unforeseen exile which 
would break off his amorous projects, flew to Venus to take 
leave of her; but Venus is absent—absent before daylight | 
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Mars is alarmed; he suspects, he runs, he inquires, and dis- 
covers at last what it distresses him to know. 

Too well instructed in his misfortune, Mars cursed the 
Destinies ; he cursed Jupiter, Vulcan, navyeven Venus her- 
self. After these extravagances he departed; and in my 
opinion he could not do better; for when a lover sees his 
mistress married to another, if he assists at the weddiny-feast, 
he must find himself a little awkward in his compliments. 

At the rising of Aurora, she beheld Venus with compas- 
sion! Venus, whom for the first time she found weeping! 
The other goddesses yet slept. Attheir waking, the immor- 
tals learned two pieces of news which were equally agree- 
able tothem ; the marriage of Venus, and the recal of Apollo, 

These two events occupicd the rapid hours of the toilet, 
and gave birth to a double project. 

Venus raised herself before dawn ; she had wept, her eyes 
were swollen, her cheeks were pale; but a little art might 
hide this. Apollo was amiabie, he was a conquest worth 
making; he came from the country, therefore the conquest 
would be easy. Others might dispute him; it was necessary 
then to arm accordingly. Occasion invited; the king of 
heaven had just issued orders ior a ball. 

Atthat word, Emilia, do you not anticipate attacks, sur- 
prizes, rapid conquests ? And do you not recal the brilliant 
night in which I beheld you for the first time ? 

The next day, ere morning dawned, placing my hand upon 
my eyes, I found there the bandage of love under the mask of 
light pleasure ;_ I strove in vain to tear it away; Cupid had 
ued it by such a divine knot, as was tied by the hand of Na- 
ture when she bound tlie zone of Beauty round your match- 
jess bosom. On my brow this charming fillet is not a false 
disguise; I am blind, I swear it to you? Oh! who is not 
blind in loving you ? Blinded by your brightness to their own 
deficiency ? Nevertheless, I manage to see two beautiful 
eyes, features noble and sweet, a candor innocent and pure, a 
refined mind, a seducing charm, a tender melancholy. Iam 
blind, Emilia, blind to all the world but you! Adieu. 
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THE MORAL CENSOR...0No. XI. 


a “ Nec turba deorum 
Talis ut est iodie contentaque sidera paucis 
Numinibus, miscrum urgebant Atlanta minore 
Pondere.” FuvenaleSat, XI. 





« Ere gods grew numerous, and the heavenly crowd, 
% Press’d wretched Atlas with a lighter load.” 

JuUVENA&L, inthe poignant Satire from which the mott6 of 
this paper is extracted, after speaking of the innocence of the 
golden age, gives a ludicrous account of the many deities, 
with whose worship the world had been troubled. Vice it 
appears, had kept an equal pace with the progress of refine- 
ment, from the early ages of our globe, to the time when 
Adrian held the sceptre of imperial Rome. The multiplied 
crimes of men, arising from the unlimited gratification of 
their passions, required the example of heaven itself to sanc- 
tion the flagrant and frequent commission of them. The 
original mythology of the heathens, was founded on the 
proper appreciation of virtuous principles, and their effects 
on society. But, it is curious to observe, how gradually it 
became necessary for poets to feign “strange gods,”—or to 
accuse the old ones, of iniquitous practices, in order to con- 
sole the human heart when wounded by the stings of re- 
morse, or to cool the burning blush, that reflection had kin- 
dled in the countenance. It has been well observed, that the 
erection of a heathen altar was the apotheosis of a criminal 
passion. ~Man has been aptly termed a microcosm. The 
unnecessary indulgence of impure inclinations, whims, capri- 
ces and follies, creates the “ strange gods,” by whose weight 
the Atlas formed to support the little world, is crushed 
and destroyed. Pursuing the analogy, I shall endeavor to 
mark the characters of some of those beings, to whose dic- 


‘ates the human race pay willing homage, though shame at- 
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tends the sacrifice, and the chalice of devotion is presented 
to the lips by the hand of Death. 

The superiority of art to nature is not a doctrine of mod- 
ern philosophy. The ancients were familiarly acquainted 
with it. Among them, hypocrisy was dignified with the 
name of stratagem ; and Nature, in whatever form she pre- 
sented herself, was scarcely an object of wonder or worship, 
when compared with Wisdom, who sprang finished and per- 
fect from the very brain of Jove. The god of eloquence, 
and the patron of the arts, was himself a most accomplished 
thief, for whose most trivial offence in our times, a halter 
would be adjudged instead of ashrine. Rochefoucault says, 
hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue ; this is like 
Milton’s devil being abashed in the presence of an angel. 
Such are the transcendent splendors of truth and purity. 

The catalogue of sins of commission is too large and varied — 
for insertion in this place. Every crime, that is therein enume- 
rated, is a tyrant and a “ strange god,”—a Baal, to whom the 
oblation is made by fools, and followed by vengeance. These 
supernumerary idols are the causes that the Atlas of the mi- 
crocosm toticrs beneath its weight—that make his knees to 
knock together like Belshazzar’s, and at length press him 
down, a wretched Nebuchadnezzar, to herd with cattle, and 
crawl on all-fours like a beast. There are also sins of omis- 
sion, that are highly reprehensible, and though not often fata! 
in their effects, produce much unhappiness and many incon- 
veniences in life. But there is a non descript species of pec- 
cadilloes, whose mode of existence and characteristics we 
must leave casuists to determine, not being certain how to 
name or where to class them :—for instance, when a lady, 
without intending to commit suicide, omits eating wholesome 
and nutritive food, lest her completion become vulgarly rud- 
dy like a milkmaid’s, and starves herself into a consumption ; 
or when an antiquated maiden, having been used to feed a fa- 
vorite monkey from her jips, has taught the animal to expect 
like favors from all her visitors, and blundering pug, bobbing 
at the mouth of a beau of threescore, dashes his false teeth 
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down his throat, to the great endangerment of his life, by 
strangulation ; or when Miss Hoyden, ‘in the hey-day of her 
blood, gives old Frizzle a thump on his back, which jolts his 
glass eye out of its socket, much to her merriment-and his 
distress—cum multis aliis—these, being at present entirely 
out of the contemplation of law, and the purview of any stat- 
ute, can only be considered as the di minimi of the animated 
microcosm. 

As the Greeks and Romans divided the gods and progeny 
divine into classes and orders, from the universal father and 
monarch, down to the guide-post and scare-crow, so the hu- 
man race preserve the same distinctions, and mark the same 
gradations in the voluminous catalogue of vice and folly. 
There are falsehoods, both black and white ;—murders, hon- 
ourable and horrible ;—oaths, vulgar and genteel ;—foul 
adulteries and gallant crim. cons ;—base seductions, and er- 
rors of the heart ;—and all are atrociously criminal, or very 
excuseable, according to circumstances of time and place, or 
the rank and influence of the offending parties. 

How pleasing is # to leave the subject that I have been 
considering, and take a view of man, in his original state, 
when, free and happy, his desires were limited by the few and 
simple cravings of Nature. What a noble being, ere refine- 
ment had taught him to dissemble, or luxury had multiplied 
his wants !—Ere conscience, the accusing spirit, had found a 
tongue, and when proud in the integrity of his heart, he could 
meet the visitation of the piviniry without a blush ! 
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NEW ART OF CRITICISM. 


om 


SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY HENRY BROOKE. 


RULE If. 
Find fault, at first sight, with every thing that is published. 


Tuis is the first and fundamental rule of all good criticism ; 
and is itself founded upon solid reasons. For, 
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ist. It is ten to one but you are in the right; there being 
at least ten bad productions published every day, for one 
good one. 

adly. Because finding fault implies a plain superiority of 
genius. | , 

And what a fine light is a man seen in, when his genius is as- 
serting to itself a bold superiority over every other ! the very 
claim is a good foundation of eminence. Claim boldly, then, 
for criticism hath, in this respect, some resemblance to cal- 
umny ; and, indeed, is so like it, in some hands, that none but 
an. adept can distinguish them; and you know the ruie, ca- 
lumniare fortiter (in English criticise boldly ) and something 
will certainiy adhere, both to yourself and to your author. 

Besides this, such a conduct is a strong presumption of 
right; for, who can be imagined so impudent as to claim, 
without some color of justice ? and, therefore, the bolder your 
claim is the better ; if you are importunate and persist, it is 
ten to one but the world and the author too, will be glad at 
length to compound the matter with you, upon the foot of an 
Irish reference, and give up one half to secure the rest. 

Itis a clear consequence from this rule, you should always 
censure those works most, which are thought most to excel. 

For, since criticism is a claim of superiority, what have you 
to do but to raise your claim as high as you can, since your 
tight must aiways rise with it? no man ever arrived to any 
great eminence above others, from the back of an ass, or the 
shoulders of a dwarf. ) 

A true critic is a true emblem of that stately, majestic ani- 
mal, who never fails to raise his crest, burnish his gills, dis- 
tend his dewlap, and swell his breast with a becoming indig- 
nation, at the first sight of that proud color, that should pre- 
tend to glow with more giory than his own; and, no wonser 
if, in consequence of such « presumption, he assault it with 
a just degree of rage ; and, if possible, trample it under foot. 

Obj. But, here it may be objected, What if you should be 
in the wrong ? 

Ans. \. To this it is obvious to answer; Ist. That, if you 
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are early in your outcry, it is ten to one but you damn the 
thing at once ; and then you can never be in the wrong. 

2dly. If you should be found so in the end, it is ten to one 
but the discovery comes too Jate. For the author may be 
dead, or undone long before; and so may you too. 

3dly. It is time enough to retract, when the rest of the 
world are convinced. Your delay will be placed to the ac- 
count of your delicacy. 

And, in the last place, if the worst comes to the worst, sin- 
gularity has a thousand advantages to balance every thing 
that can be said against it. There are instances wherein ofe 
man has been known to be in the right against all the rest.— 
Athanasius contra mundum—is a glorious situation. 


Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 


RULE Il. 


Tf you find it too adventurous to pronounce any IVriting siuff 
and nonsense, at first sight ; yet you may, safely enough, 
shrug your shoulders, and cry, “ There’s nothing in it.” 


Reason may be answered with reason, and disputes are dan- 
gerous, it is impossible to say where they will end; but, a 
shrug is a short decision; a shrug can never be baffled; a 
shrug is absolutely unanswerable. 

Suppose, for example, that the question were about the 
merits of a dialogue just published, and your adversary should 
insist, that it had every thing requisite to the beauty and per- 
fection of that kind of writing: and should talk to you of po- 
liteness, and ease, and elegance, and God knows what—let 
him talk, and do you shrug. If he should grow noisy and 
pedantic upon you, and pretend to quote examples from Plato, 
and authorities from Aristotle ; let him quote on, and do you 
shrug. If he should persist in his impertinence, why then 
you have nothing to do, but to shake your head, and echo his 
last words; « Ay; ay, Plato, Aristotle, ease, elegance,” &c. 
—then smile a little, and by degrees laugh out loud—my life 
for yours, his business is done at once. He hangs his ears, 
and you hear no more of him. 
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I consider a critic as a creature with what physicians call 
a strong acid upon his stomach ; which, though it helps di- 
gestion, in general, yet it is too apt to turn some of the no- 
blest foods and perfect nourishments of nature into choler and 
indigestion. And therefore, when critics censure any per- 
formance whatsoever as empty and insignificant, all that can 
be fairly inferred from thence (if they should chance to be 
mistaken) is only this, that there is nothing in it to their taste, 
or nothing but what they dislike and disrelish : and under this 
distinction a goud critic may, very often, with a good con- 
science pronounce upon the best performance in. its kind, that 
there is nothing in tt. 


RULE IIt. 


If your own authority is not sufficient to quell ofifrosition, and 
carry your point ; why then, two or three of you join forces, 
and call yourselves the woRLD—and the work is done. 


This is every day experienced with wonderful success. 
Lady A. tells her friend, “ That the world makes very free 
with Mrs. M’s reputation: that lady L. was seen to slip into 
her house in the dusk of the evening, and steal out again at 
one in the morning.” The friend tells the same story to her 
cousin, the cousin to her sister ; and all four hurry to all their 
visits that very evening, to tell the news, under the strongest 
ties of secrecy. And, in four-twenty-hours, lady A. is justifi- 
ed in every syllable she said: for, by that time, the world does 
really make very free with Mrs. M.’s reputation; and she is 
infamous from that moment. 

But suppose people should be provoked, and tell you plain- 
ly, “ That any one of those things, which you vilify, hath more 
wit and sense, and fine thinking in it, than all the critics in 
the world could extract from all the writings of you, and all 
your associates put together.” 

Why, the answer is casy. What is that to the purpose? 
What have critics to do with wit and excellence in writing? 
a critic isa judge; and every one knows, the business of a 
judge is, not to draw up pleadings, but to pronounce sentence. 
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RULE Ivy. 


Write nothing but Satire,—and satirize none but persons of 
eminence. 


Satire is the pine-apple of wit ; it hits every taste ; and con- 
tains every flavour of every other fine fruit of the mind. The 
vicious and the worthless are glad to see others brought down 
by it some degrees nearer to their own demerit or insignifi- 
cancy: the wise and virtuous, unhurt, take a secret pleasure 
in the untarnished lustre, and untainted purity of their own 
perfections ; and the rabble are delighted with it, because it 
humbles their betters, and brings them nearer to thcir own 
level. And indeed, satire is, next to death, the greatest lev- 
eller in this world: and, like that too, can rob every man liv- 
ing of every ability, every beauty, and every blessing of life, 
and not only so, but can convert them all into deformity and 
filth ; and by that means make the most amiable creatures 
alive, the abhorrence of their best friends. 

The lustre of an high reputation diffuses such a light round 
the owner, as gives the satirist (together with the aid of his 
own obscurity) all possible advantages of wounding hirn 
wherever he likes. In vain does the mangled wretch roar 
out, like furious Ajax in Homer, for day and the enemy : he, 
safe under the protection of Nox and Nemesis, his guardian 
deities, slinks, like Milton’s hero, to his covert, after he hath 
wrought his vengeance ; and waits the result of his bold a- 
chievyement in security and silence. 


RULE ¥. 


Whatever head you satirize any man under, before you have 
done with him, be sure you charge him home ufion the head 
of VANITY. 


For this is a vice which is sure to render every man living 
obnoxious to every other. And, as every man living hath a 
competent portion of it, every man will admit your charge 
with ease, and join in it with eagerness. 

If the vanity you censure is ill-founded, it will raise the 
more indignation in your readers ; if otherwise, the merit of 
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the author will make it easier credited, especially if he be a 
candidate for fame, or honor, or preferment of any kind: for 
then, the whole crew of competitors will be sure to join in the 
cry against him. And indeed, nothing more infallibly in- 
censes any number of men against the most deserving man 
in the world, than the least appearance or suspicion of a claim 
of merit ; as nothing can be more provoking than to boast 
one’s wealth among a brotherhood of beggars. 


RULE VI. 

Whenever you censure any man’s works or abilities in one 

character, be sure, if frossible, to frraise him and them in 
another. 

For example; if the same man should rise to reputation 
both in preaching and in poetry, when you censure his poctry, 
be sure to praise his preaching at the same time ; for this will 
give your criticisms the character of candor and ingenuity, 
and your censure will, by that means, carry more weight : 
add to this, that there are twenty good judges of preaching, 
for one that pretends to any judgement in poetry; so that, an 
attempt upon him that way, where you might meet a thousand 
people, in every quarter of the town, to contradict you, would 
but destroy your own character, instead of hurting his. 

And what greater injury does a good critic to any man, in 
denying him different excellencies, than what nature herself 
hath done to almost all mankind? Are not different talents, 
alinost always, draw-backs upon one another? is not a fine 
imagination often observed to hurt the judgement? and wit 
to impair the memory ? how unreasonable is it in in any man 
to pretend to excel in many things, when so few excel in any 
one! Will it be any imputation upon any man alive, to say 
that of him which was undoubtedly true of Cicero? I own, 
indeed, that the warmth and elegance, and elevation, of a true 
poetic spirit are some of the noblest ingredients in the com- 
position of a Christian orator ; what then? are not many men 
deemed good preachers without them? what have you to do 
then, but to follow nature, and give good qualities as sparing- 
tv as she uses to do? 
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If it should be still urged, “ That some of this man’s poetic 
works are allowed to excel ; and that he hath received high 
compliments on that head from some of the greatest geniuses 
of the age,” &c.— What is all that to you ? Do you still follow 
nature, and bestow with a wise frugality. But above all, be 
sure you never bestow, but under this prudential direction : 
let the bounty of your praise always go first, like Pharaoh’s 
years of plenty ; and then, let the frugality of your criticism 
follow fast after, like the years of famine, even though it 
should be thought to devour ail that went before it. 

Give and take, is the great critical aphorism ; that is, give 
all that you cannot take away, and take all that you can. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM CLARKE’S TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
oo eR = 


PROSPECT OF THE HOLY CITY. 

No sensation of fatigue or heat could counterbalance the 
eagerness and zeal which animated all our party, in the ap- 
proach to Jerusalem ; every individual pressed forward, hop- 
ing first to announce the joyful intelligence of its appearance. ) 
We passed some insignificant ruins, either of ancient build- 
ings or of modern villages; but had they been of more im- 
portance, they would have excited little notice at the time, so 
earnestly bent was every mind towards the main object of in- 
terest and curiosity. At length, after about two hours had 
been passed in this state of anxiety and suspense, ascending 
a hill towards the south—“ Hacropotis !” exclaimed a 
Greek in the van of our calvacade; and instantly throwing 
himself from his hoise, was seen bareheaded, upon his knees, 
facing the prospect he surveyed. Suddenly the sight burst 
upon us all. Who shall describe it? The effect produced 
was that of total silence throughout the whole company. 
Many of the party, by an immediate impulse, took off their 
hats, as if entering a church, without being sensible of so do- 
ing. The Greeks and Catholics shed torrents of tears ; and 
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presently beginning to cross themselves, with unfeigned de- 
votion, asked. if they might be permitted to take off the coy- 
ering from their feet, and proceed, barefooted, to the Holy 
Sepulchre. We had not been prepared for the grandeur of 
the spectacle which the city alone exhibited. Instead of a 
wretched and ruined town, by some described as the desolat- 
ed remnant of Jerusalem, we beheld, as it were, a flourishing 
and stately metropolis ;. presenting a magnificent assemblage 
of domes, towers, palaces, churches, and monasteries ; all of 
which, glittering in the sun’s rays, shone with inconceivable 
splendor. As we drew nearer, our whole attention was en- 
grossed by its noble and interesting appearance. The lofty 
hills whereby it is surrounded give to the city itself an ap- 
pearance of elevation inferior to that which it really possesses. 
About three quarters of an hour before we reached the walls, 
we passed a large ruin upon our right hand, close to the road. 
This by the reticulated style of masonry upon its walls, as well 
as by the remains of its vaulted foundations of brick-work, 
evidently denoted a Roman builiding. We could not obtain 
any account of it; neither is it mentioned by the authors who 
have described the antiquities of the country. 


PUBLIC ENTRY. 


At this place, two Turkish officers, mounted on beautiful 
horses, sumptuously caparisoned, came to inform us, that the 
governor, having intelligence of our approach, had sent them 
to escort us into the town. When they arrived, we were all 
assembled upon an eminence, admiring the splendid appear- 
ance of the city ; and being impressed with other ideas than 
those of a vain ostentation, would gladly have declined the 
parade, together with the interruption caused by a public en- 
try. This was, however, said to be unavoidable; it was de- 
scribed as a necessary mark of respect due to Djezzar Pacha, 
under whose protection we travelled; as well as of conse- 
quence to our future safety. We therefore consigned our- 
selves to all the etiquette of our Mahometan masters of cere- 
mony, and were marshalled accordingly. Our attendants 
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were ordered to fall back in the rear; and it was evident, by 
the manner of placing us, that we were expected to form a 
procession to the governor’s house, and to appear as depend- 
ants, swelling the train of our Moslem conductors. Our Brit- 
ish tars, not relishing this, would now and then prance towards 
the post of honor, and were with difficulty restrained from 
taking the lead. As we approached the city, the concourse 
of people became very great, the walls and the road side be- 
ing covered with spectators. An immense multitude, at the 
same time, accompanied us on foot ; some of whom, welcom- 
ing the procession with compliments and caresses, cried out 
“ Bon’ Inglesi! Viva ?Ingilterra !” others, cursing and re- 
viling, called us a set of rascally Christian dogs, and filthy 
infidels. We could never jearn wherefore so much curiosi- 
ty had been excited ; unless it were, that of late, owing to the 
turbulent state of public affairs, the resort of strangers to Je- 
rusalem had become more uncommon ; or that they expected 
another visit from Sir Sidney Smith, who had marched into 
Jerusalem with colors flying and drums beating, at the head 
of a party of English sailors. He protected the Christian 
guardians of the Holy Sepulchre from the tyranny of their 
Turkish rulers, by hoisting the British standard upon the 
walls of their monastery. Novelty, at any period, produces 
considerable bustle at Jerusalem : the idleness of its inhabit- 
ants, and the uniform tenor of their lives, rendered more mo- 
notonous by the cessation of pilgrimage, naturally dispose 
them to run after a new sight, or to listen to new intelligence. 
The arrival of a Tartar courier from the Vizier’s army, or 
the coming of foreigners to the city, rouses Christians from 
their prayers, Jews from their traffic, and even Moslems from 
their tobacco or their opium, in search of something new. 


VISIT TO THE GOVERNOR. 


We were conducted to the house of the governor, who re- 
ceived us in very great state ; offering his protection, and ex- 
hibiting the ordinary pomp of Turkish hospitality, in the 
number of slaves richly dressed, who brought fuming incense. 
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coffee, conserved fruit, and pipes, to all the party, profusely 
sprinkling us, as usual, with rose and orange-flower water. 
Being then informed of all our projects, he ordered his inter- 
preter to go with us to the Franciscan convent of St. Salya- 
dor, a large building like a fortress, the gates of which were 
thrown open to receive our whole cavalcade. Here, when 
we were admitted into a court, with all our horses and cam- 
els, the vast portals were again closed, and a party of the 
most corpulent friars we had ever seen from the warmest 
cloisters of Spain and of Italy waddied round us, and heartily 
welcomed our arrival. 


APPEARANCE OF THE MONKS. 


_ From the court of the convent we were next conducted, by 
a stone staircase, to the refectory, where the monks who had 
received us introduced us to the Superior, not a whit less cor- 
pulent than any of his companions. In all the convents I had 
ever visited (and these are not a few in number) I had never 
beheld such friars as the Franciscans of St. Salvador. The 
figures sometimes brought upon the stage, to burlesque the 
monasterial character, may convey some notion of their ap- 
pearance. The influence which a peculiar mode of life has 
upon the constitution, in this climate, might be rendered evi- 
dent by contrasting one of these jolly fellows with the Profa- 
ganda missionaries. The latter are as meagre and as pale, 
as the former are corpulent and ruddy. The life of the mis- 
sionaries is necessarily a state of constant activity and priva- 
tion. The guardians of the Holy Sepulchre, or, according to 
the name they bear, the 7erra-Santa friars, are confined to 
the walls of their comfortable convent, which, when compar- 
ed with the usual accommodations of the Holy Land, is like 
a sumptuous and wel] furnished hotel, open to all comers 
whom curiosity or devotion may bring to this mansion of rest 
and refreshment. 


SEPULCHRE OF THE MESSIAH. 


We came to a goodly structure, whose external appear- 
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ance resembled that of any ordinary Roman Catholic church. 
Over the door we observed a bas-relief, executed in a style 
of sculpture meriting more attention than it has hitherto re- 
ceived. At first sight, it seemed of higher antiquity than the 
existence of any place of Christian wership; but, upen a 
nearer view, we recognized the history of the Messiali’s entry 
into Jerusalem....the multitude strewing palm-branches be- 


fore him. The figures were very numerous. Perhaps it 


may be considered as offering an example of the first work 
in which Pagan sculptors represented a Christian theme. 
Entering the church, the first thing they shewed to us was a 
slab of white marble in the pavement, surrounded by a rail. 
It seemed like one of the grave-stones in the floor of our En- 
glish churches. This, they told us, was the spot where our 
Saviour’s body was anointed by Joseph of Arimathea. We 
next advanced towards a dusty fabric, standing, like a huge 
pepper-box, in the midst of the principal aisle, and beneath 
the main dome. This rested upon a building, partly circu. 
lar, and partly oblong, as upon a pedestal. The interior of 
this strange fabric is divided into two parts. Having entered 
the first part, which is a kind of ante-chapel, they shew you, 
before the mouth of what is called the sepulchre, the stone 
whereon the angel sat: this is a block of white marble, nei- 
ther corresponding with the mouth of the sepuichre, nor with 
the substance from which it must have been hewn; for the 
rocks of Jerusalem are all of common compact limestone. 
Shaw, speaking of the Holy Sepulchre, says that all the sur- 
rounding rocks were cut away, to form the level of the church; 
so that now it is “ a grotto above ground :” but even this is 
not true: there are no remains whatsoever of any ancient 
known sepulchre, that, with the most attentive and scrupu- 
lous examination, we could possibly discover. The sides 
consist of thick slabs of that beautiful breccia, vulgarly called 
Verd-antiqgue marble ; and over the entrance, which is rugged 
and broken, owing to the pieces caigied off as reliques, the 
substance is of the same nature. All that can therefore now 
be affirmed, with any shadow of reason, is this: that, if Hele- 
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na had reason to believe she could identify the spot where 
the sepulchre was, she took especial care to remove every 
existing trace of it, in order to introdtce the fanciful and 
modern work which now remains. The place may be the 
same pointed out to her; but not a remnant of the original 
sepuichre can now be ascertained. Yet, with all our sceptic- 
al feelings thus awakened, it may prove how powerful the 
effect of sympathy is, if we confess, that when we entered in- 
to the Senctum Sanctorum, and beheld, by the light of lamps, 
there continually burning, the venerable figure of an aged 
monk, with streaming eyes, and a long white beard, pointing 
to the place “ where the body of our Lord was,” and calling 
upon us “ to kneel and experience pardon for our sins”’....we 
knelt, and participated in the feelings of more credulous pil- 
grims. Captain Culverhouse, in whose mind the ideas of re- 
ligion and of patriotism were inseparable, with firmer emo- 
tion, drew from its scabbard the sword he had so often wield- 
ed in the defence of his country, and placed it upon the tomb. 
Humbler comers heaped the memorials of an accomplished 
pilgrimage ; and while their sighs alone interrupted the si- 
lence of the sanctuary, a solemn service was begun. Thus 
ended our visit to the sepulchre. 

If the reader has caught a single spark of this enthusiasm, 
it were perhaps sacrilegious to dissipate the illusion. But 
much remains untold. Every thing beneath this building 
seems discordant, not only with history, but with common 
sense. It is altogether sucha work as might naturally be 
conjectured to arise from the infatuated superstition of such 
an old woman as was Helena, subsequently enlarged by igno- 
rant priests. Forty paces from the sepulchre, beneath the 
roof of the same church, and upon the same level, are shewn 
two rooms, one above the other. Close by the entrance to 
the lower chamber, or chapel, are the tombs of Godfrey of 
Boulogne, and of Baldwin, kings of Jerusalem, with inscrip- 
tions in Latin, in the old Gothic character. These have been 
copicd into almost every book of travels, from the time of 
Samlys to the present day. At the extremity of this chapel 
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they exhibit a fissure or cleft in the natural rock ; and this, 
they say, happened at the crucifixion. Who shall presume to 
contradict the tale ? But, to complete the maivesé of the tradi- 
tion, itis also added, that THE HEAD oF ADAM was FrounD 
WITHIN THE FISSURE. Then, if the traveller has not already 
heard and seen enough to make him regret his wasted time, 
he may ascend by afew steps intoaroom above. There 
they will shew him the same crack again ; and, immediately 
in front of it, a modern altar. This they venerate as Mount 
Calvary, the place of crucifixion, exhibiting upon this con- 
tracted piece of masonry, the. marks-or holes of the three 
crosses, without the smallest regard to the space necessary 
for their erection. After this he may be conducted through 
such a farrago of absurdities, that it is wonderful the learned 
men, who have described Jerusalem, should have filled their 
pages with any serious detail of them. Nothing, however, 
can surpass the fidelity with which Sandys has particul: rized 
every circumstance of this trumpery; and his rude cuts are 
characterized by equal exactness. Among others, should be 
mentioned, the place where the cross was found ; because 
the identity of the timber, which has since supplied all Chris- 


tendom with its relics, was confirmed by a miracle, proof e-— 


qually infallible with that afforded by the eagle at the tomb 
of Theseus, in the isle of Scyra, when Cimon the Athenian 
sought the bones of the son of Ageus. 

It is time to quit these degrading fallacies: let us break 
from our Monkish instructers ; and, instead of viewing Jeru- 
salem as pilgrims, examine it by the light of history, with the 
Bible in our hands. We shall thus find many interesting ob- 
jects cf contemplation. If Mount Calvary has sunk beneath 
the overwhelming influence of superstition, studiously en- 
deavoring to modify and to disfigure it, through so many 
ages ; if the situation of Mount Sion yet remains to be ascer- 
tained ; the Mount of Olives, undisguised by fanatical labors, 
exhibits the appearance it presented in all the periods of its 
history. From its elevated summit almost all the principal 
features of the city may be discerned and the changes that 
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eighteen centuries have wrought in its topography may per- 
haps be ascertained. The features of nature continue the 
same, though works of art have been done away: the beauti- 
ful gate of the Temple is no more; but Siloa’s fountain haply 
flows, and Kedron sometimes murmurs in the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat. 

VIEW OF BETHLEHEM. 

After travelling for about an hour, from the time of our 
leaving Jerusalem, we came in view of Bethlehem, and halt- 
ed to enjoy the interesting sight. The town appeared cov- 
ering the ridge of a hill on the southern side of a deep and 
extensive vailey, and reaching from east to west ; the most 
conspicuous object being the monastery, erected over the - 
cave of the nativity, in the suburbs and upon the eastern side. 
The battlements and walls of this building seemed like those 
ofa vast fortress. The Dead sea below, upon our left, ap- 
peared so near to us, that we thought we could have rode 
thither in a very short space of time. Still nearer stood a 
mountain upon its western shore, resembling, in its form, the 
cone of Vesuvius, near Naples, and having also a crater upon 
its top, which was plainly discernible. The distance, howev- 
er, is much greater than it appears to be; the magnitude of 
the objects beheld in this fine prospect, causing them to ap- 
pear less remote than they really are. The atmosphere was 
remarkably clear and serene; but we saw none of those 
clouds of smoke, which, by some writers, are said to exhale 
from the surface of lake Asphaltites, nor from any neighbor- 
ing mountain. Every thing about it was, in the highest de- 
gree, grand and awful. Its desolate, although majestic fea- 
tures, are well suited to the tales related concerning it by the 
inhabitants of the country, who ali speak of it with terror, 
seeming to shrink from the narrative of its deceitful allure- 
ments and deadly influence. “ Beautiful fruit,” say they 
“ grows upon its shores, which is no sooner touched, than it 
becomes dust and bitter ashes.” In addition to its physical 
horrors, the region around is said to be more perilous, owing 
to the ferocious tribes wandering upon the shores of the lake, 
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than any other part of the Holy Land. A passion for the 
marvellous has thus affixed, for ages, false characteristics to 
the sublimest associations of natural scenery in the whole 
world; for, although it be now known that the waters of this 
lake, instead of proving destructive of animal life, swarm with 
myriads of fishes ; that, instead of falling victims to its exhal- 
tations, certain birds make it their peculiar resort ; that shells 
abound upon its shores ; that the pretended “ fruit, contain- 
ing ashes,” is as natural and as admirable a production of 
nature as the rest of the vegetable kingdom; that bodies 
sink or float in it, according to the proportion of their gravity 
to the gravity of the water; that its vapors are not more 
insalubrious than those of any other lake; that innumerable 
Arabs people the neighboring district ; notwithstanding all 
these facts are now well established, even the Jatest authors 
by whom it is mentioned, and one among the number, from 
whose writings some of these truths have been derived, con- 
tinue to fill their descriptions with imaginary horrors and 
ideal phantoms, which, though less substantial than the 
‘black perpendicular rocks” around it, “ cast their lengthen- 
ing shadows over the waters of the Deadsea.”’ ‘The Ancients, 
as it is observed by the traveller now alluded to, were much 
better acquainted with it than are the moderns: and, it may 
be added, the time is near at hand, when it will be more phi- 
losophically examined. The present age is not that in which 
countries so situated can long continue unexplored. The 
thirst of knowledge, and the love of travel, have attained to 
such a pitch, that every portion of the globe will be ransack- 
ed for their gratification. Indeed, one of the advantages de- 
rived from the present perturbed state of nations is that of 
directing the. observation of enlighted travellers to regions 
they probably would not otherwise have noticed. 

The tradition respecting the cave of the nativity seems so 
well authenticated, as hardly to admit of dispute. Having 
been held in veneration from a very early period, the oratory 
established there by the first Christians attracted the notice 


and indignation of the Heathens so early as the time of Adri- 
VOL, Tf. 34 
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an, who ordered it to be demolished, and the place to be set 
apart for the rites of Adonis. The situation of the town upon 
the narrow ridge of a long and lofty hill, surrounded on all 
sides by valleys, is particularly described by the Abbot of 
Jona, from the account given to him by Arculfus: and fora 
description of the interior of the monastery, the reader may 
be referred to the very recent description given by Mons. de 
Chateaubriand. He considers the church as of high antiqui- 
ty ; being unmindful of the entire destruction of the convent 
by the Moslems, towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
We felt very little disappointment in not seeing it. The de- 
grading superstitions maintained by all the monkish estab- 
lishments in the Holy Land excite pain and disgust. The 
Turks use the monastery, when they travel this way, as they 
would a common caravanserai ; making the church, or any 
other part of the building that suits their convenience, both 
as a dormitory and a tavern, while they remain. Neither is 
the sanctuary more polluted by the presence of these Moslems, 
than by a set of men, whose groveiling understandings have 
sunk so low as to vilify the sacred name of Christianity by 
the grossest outrages upon human intellect. In the pave- 
ment of the church, a hole, formerly used to carry off water, 
is exhibited as the place where the star fell, and sunk into 
the earth, after conducting the Magi to the cave of the nativ- 
ity. A list of fifty other things of this nature might be added, 
if either the patience of the author or of the reader were equal 
to the detail: and if to these were added the inscriptions and 
observations contained in the bulky volumes of Quaresmius 
upon this subject alone, the Guide to Bethlehem, as a work, 
concentrating the quintessence of mental darkness, would 
leaye us lost in wonder that such a place was once enlight- 
ened by the precepts of a scholar whom Erasmus so eloquent- 
ly eulogized. They still pretend to shew the tomb of St. 
Jerom [although his reliques were translated to Rome, | and 
also that of Eusebius. The same manufacture of crucifixes 
and beads, which supports so many of the inhabitants of Je- 
rusalem, also maintains those of Bethlehem: but the latter 
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claim, almost exclusively, the privilege of marking the limbs 
and bodies of pilgrims, by means of gunpowder, with crosses, 
stars, and monograms. A Greek servant, who accompanied 
us, thought proper to have his skin disfigured in this manner ; 
and the wound was for many days so painful, and accompa- 
nied with so much fever, that we had reason to apprehend a 
much more serious consequence than he had expected. 








ACCOUNT OF THE BANIANS; 
A religious sect in the dominions of the Great Mogul. 


—_— 

Turse people, believing firmly in the transmigration of 
souls, will, on no consideration, kill any living creature, or 
eat its flesh; but, on the contrary, will use their utmost en- 
deavors to release even the most noxious animals, if they see 
them in danger of perishing. They account all other nations 
impure ; and are so scrupulously fearful of pollution, that 
they will break a cup which has been uscd or even touched 
by a person of a different religion; nor will they enter the 
same pond in which a stranger has bathed, till they have 
emptied it completely, and filled it with pure water. Nay, 
so excessive is their anxiety to preserve their purity, that if 
they happen to be touched even by persons cf their own sect, 
they cannot eat nor enter their houses, till they have under- 
gone a thorough ablution. They wear at their necks a stone 
about the size of an egg, which is perforated in the middle, 
and has three strings drawn through it. As this stone, which 
they call taméeran, represents their great god, it procures 
them very high respect among all the Indians. 

The name Banians is likewise applied in general to all the 
idolaters of India, as distinguished from the Mahometans, and 
is more particularly appropriated to one of the four principal 
casts into which the Indians are divided: the other three 
casts are the Bramins, or priests; the Rajaputs, or men of 
the sword; and the artists, or laborers. 

Tn their shaster, or statute book, the proper Banians are 
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distinguished by the name of Shuddery, which comprehends 
all persons engaged in traffic or merchandise. Their name, 
in the Bramin language, signifies innocent and harmless ; 
and nothing can be more expressive of their real character ; 
for they would not hurt the most insignificant creature, and 
they bear injuries with more than Christian meekness. They 
are not distinguished from the other Hindus by any peculiar 
religious tenets ; but of the eight general precepts delivered 
by Bramaw, the Indian legislator, two are supposed more 
immediately to refer to the Banians, as they enjoin veracity 
and honor in all their speeches and transactions, and forbid 
circumvention in buying or selling. 

A great proportion of the inland trade of the Indies is car- 
ried on by the Banians, particularly in the peninsula on this 
side of the Ganges. Though extremely expert in their com- 
mercial transactions, they are equally remarkable for their 
honesty. Persons of this cast are generally chosen as the 
brokers of the English, Dutch, and French companies, with 
whose stock and cash they are almost constantly entrusted. 
The Banians are also bankers; and their bills of exchange 
are current almost through the whole of the East-Indies. 
‘Fhey have, besides, a kind of standing bank, in which per- 
sons may deposite their money, and lift it again when they 
find it convenient. | 
_ The form of contract which they employ in their bargains 

deserves to be described. ‘The transaction is carried on in 
the most profound silence, by touching one another’s fingers : 
the buyer takes off his girdle, and spreads it on his knee ; 
and both parties, having their hands beneath it, can, by the 
mere intercourse of their fingers, mark, even to the lowest 
denemination, the price demanded, offered, and accepted. 
When the seller takes the buyer’s whole hand, it denotes a 
thousand, and as many times as he squeezes it, so many thou- 
sand pagods, rupees, &c. are offered—every finger denotes a 
hundred; a half finger, to the second joint, fifty ; and the 
small end of the finger, to the first joint, ten. 

Almost from childhood the Banians are accustomed to 
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trade, and to that gentleness of disposition and of manners, 
which is characteristie of their cast. Their slaves are treat- 
ed with great humanity. In general, they are extremely 
frugal ; but, when they settle their children, they launch out 
into great extravagance. ‘Their women are remarkable for 
their chastity; nor do husbands allow their wives the least 
intercourse with strangers. This restraint they justify by a 
favorite proverb: ‘If you bring butter too ncar the fire, you 
can hardly keep it from melting.” 








ROMANCE. 
THE FORTUNATE HINDOO.* 


—— + 
— — When fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a threat’ning eye. sSHAKSPEARE, 





With short plummets heav’n’s deep will we sound, 
That vast abyss, where human wit is drown’d! DRYDEN. 
Ix the dark ages of antiquity, before Plenty had poured 
her cornucopia into the lap of Commerce, or Arts and Sci- 
ences had illumined the mind of Industry—while Manufac- 
tures yet were in a state of infancy and imperfection, and men 
were unskilled in discovering and improving the gifts of Na- 
ture—on the golden coast of Hindostan, in one of the most 
fertile and picturesque tracts of that country, the Hindoo, 
VENDRAPEDROO, raised his hut, and cultivated a little spot 
of ground, which had been granted him by the Rajah, on ac- 
count of some signal service formerly rendered his family. 
Here he sunk wells, and bordered his tanks with spread- 
ing trees, for the comfort and convenience of the weary trav- 
eller, who constantly sought their refreshing shade amidst 
the fervid heats of noon. ? 
At a little distance, the ocean-like Ganges rolled his mighty 
torrent, in which the oriental beauties performed their morn- 
ing ablutions, and rose, like the poetical divinities, dripping 


* This tale has for its foundation a tradition in the Musulipatam Circar, 
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from the waves, with their vases on their heads, to supply the 
contiguous temples with the refrigerant element. 

His excursions were seldom extended beyond the gunge,* 
whence he procured the necessaries of life. His mind was 
untainted by envy, as was his body by intemperance. His 
humane and generous disposition, his decent deportment and 
hospitality, gained the love and admiration of all who knew 
him. . : 

In this neighborhood resided an avaricious chief, named 
SHAMARAUZE, who, as they lay in the vicinage of his own 
lands, cast a covetous eye on the little possessions of this 
worthy individual. 

VENDRAPEDROO, rambling one day on the confines of the 
jungle, with his hunting spear in his hand, beheld his proud 
neighbor taking an airing in his palanquin, attended by his 
slaves; whena royal tyger, suddenly springing from his 
lurking place, overset the carriage, and dispersed the attend- 
ants ; but before he could seize his prey, the intrepid Hindoo 
rushed upon the brindled beast, and plunged his weapon into 
its heart. 

The bravery of this action resounded throughout the coun- 
try, and Shamarauze long shewed every mark of kindness 
and gratitude to his deliverer. 

In process of time, Vendrapedroo fell ill of a climacteric 
disease, in which he was advised by a wandering Bramin to 
make a voyage to sea, as the only method of accclerating his 
recovery. 

The envious Shamarauze could not resist the impulse of 
his predominant passion ; he was impatient to put into prac- 
tice a project hastily formed ; and for this purpose he offered 
his galley to the unsuspecting man, according to the custom 
of the times, to coast along the shore for a few days; and, to 
navigate it, put on board some of his trusty slaves, to whom 
he gave secret orders to run into an uninhabited island, and 
there to set the poor valctudinarian on shore, in order that 
he might perish. 

* Or market. 
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A stranger himself to artifice, and unsuspicious of others, 
Vendrapedroo fell into the snare, accepting the proffered 
kindness with confidence and thankfulness. Every necessa- 
ry preparation was soon made; and, after prostrating him- 
self at the pagoda, and imploring the favor of all the benevo- 
lent deities, he embarked under the auspices of a cloudless 
sky and a reviving breeze. | 

Towards the evening, they beheld the sloping shores of the 
destined island; and, as the unhappy man’s malady increas- 
ed, they proposed to disembark and rest for the night under 
the thick foliage of the over arching banyan. 

For this purpose they ran up acreek, moored their vessel, 
took some refreshment, and, making a soft bed of leaves, 
laid their charge at a little distance from the spot where they 
betook themselves to rest, under a feigned anxiety for his 
quiet and repose. 

Waiting till the dead of night, the treacherous crew stole 
away, got on board, and put off to sea with the greatest expe- 
dition and silence, rejoicing in the accomplishment of their 
purpose, and confident that the unhappy victim must soon in- 
evitably perish. 

Many days they coasted along the shores of the continent, 
in conformity to their orders not to return till a certain por- 
tion of time had elapsed, at the expiration of which, a fabri- 
cated story of the natural death of the sick man might bear 
the “fairest semblance” of authenticity. At length, excited 
by an irresistible curiosity to ascertaii the event of their arti- 
fice, they resolved to return by the same track, and go again 
on shore, to seek the remains of the deserted exile. 

It is not easy to conceive how greatly they were confused 
and astonished to find him not only alive, but enjoying a bet- 
ter state of health than they had ever before known him pos- 
sess. They concluded that he must have been supplied with 
the means of subsistence by some supernatural power ; and, 
having no apology to offer for their perfidy, endeavored te 
divert his attention by curious interrogations. 
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«Come along with me,” said he, “ and I will shew you how 
I have been supplied with food and medicine.” 

They followed, and he led them to the centre of the island, 
where they entered a little thicket of sugar canes. He took 
one of them, and, bruising it with a large stone, expressed the 
juice, saying, « Though you left me here to perish of sick- 
ness and hunger, from hence have I obtained health and nu- 
triment.” ° , 

The consciousness of their guilt struck them dumb; but 
the renerous man relieved them from their embarrassment, 
by observing that he knew they acted only from compulsion, 
and was too well convinced that their lord was the grand pro- 
jector of this infernal plot. They acknowledged the truth, 
and deprecated his pardon for the part they had taken. He 
as readily forgave them, and proposed, that since a failure in 
their expedition would inevitably subject them to the rage of 
a violent master, on whose caprice their lives depended, they 
should return without him, as faithful to their trust, while he 
patiently submitted himself to his fate. 

This instance of unexampled submission overcame them ; 
and, at their departure, they invoked heaven to shower bles- 
sings on his head, and favour him with a speedy release. 

On their return, their master received them with every 
mark of satisfaction, and applauded their fidelity in the work 
on which he had employed them, shortly after taking quict 
possession of the lands of his late injured neighbor. 

Some months had rolled away, when acasual circumstance 
led to a developement of this nefarious stratagem. 

The tyrannical Shamarauze, for some petty offence, had 
doomed one of his late confidential agents to a severe chas- 
tisement. The poor menial wished to avenge himself, and 
resolved to seize the opportunity chance had thrown in his 
way. 7 
He fled by night to the Rajah, and made an ample confes- 
sion ofall he knew. This chief was naturally a lover of jus- 
tice and humanity ; and he expressed the utmost abhorrence 
at the disclosure of such a scene of consummate villany. ” 
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However modern philosophy might have labored to refine 
away guilt, and prove gratitude no virtwe,* every honest heart 
spurns with indignation at the idea of ingratitude, from a nat- 
ural antipathy to its blackness and deformity ; and we have 
very frequent proofs of its being viewed with detestation by the 
eye of the omniscient and omnipotent Being, by his making 
it the object of his fearful resentment. 

The generous Rajah sought the banished man in his re- 
treat ; and, having a ready penetration, easily conceived that 
the sugar cane, thus accidentally discovered, would one day 
be accounted a very valuabie acquisition. 

Vendrapedroo had naturaily a sound judgment and a fer- 
tile invention; he cultivated the cane with astonishing suc- 
cess, and had contrived a machine of great powers, on a sim- 
ple construction, to cxiract the sugar in large quantitics. 

His patron knew how to appreciate merit, while he felt 
justly disposed to punish ingratitude. He lavished favors 
on Vendrapedroo, and finally procured for him a grant of the 
island, as the reward of his deserts. He then turned his at- 
tention toward his adversary, whom he caused to be divested 
of his possessions, and transported to the fortunate island, to 
becomethe slave of Vendrapedroo, and do the drudgery ofhis 
inanufactories, whose assiduous exertions soon advanced him 
to wealth and honor. Sugar,* for its medical and other prop- 
ertics, became an invaluable article of commerce, and the 
spot which was chosen for his destruction was soon frequent- 
ed by traders of every description. Succeeding generations 
respect his memory, and distant lands enjoy the benefit of his 
misfortune. 


* This is a dogma of the revolutionary. school ; and it has been frankly 
avowed by one of its acknowledged adepts, in his popular harangues. 


* Sugar was first imported into Europe in the 12th century from Asia. 
——It was attempted in vain to cultivate it in Italy —It was not known in 
America, till about the year 1516, when it was carried thither by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and has since become, in almost all countries, 
a capital article of trade.—See Robertson’s hist. chap. v. 
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“Ah! Fortune! ce traite d’avanture propice, 


Repare tous les maux que m’a fait ton caprice !” 
MOLIERE, 


Thus very trivial causes often produce the most important 
effects, although human foresight is exceedingly circum- 
scribed, and we are ever unwilling to consider evils as “ bles- 
sings in disguise ;” though 

* Such dear-bought blessings happen ev’ry day, 
Because we know not for what things to pray.” 
DRYDEN, 

As we tread the labyrinth of life, we see not the hand which 
conducts us, and are ignorant of the goal to which our labors 
tend. When the path is smooth and strewed with flowers, 
we rejoice: but when rugged and planted with thorns, we 
repine. By submitting resignedly to misfortunes, we feel 
them lose their force, while the impatient man struggles with 
them, like a lion in the toils. Unable to judge for ourselves, 
we too often reflect on the proceedings of Providence ; but, 
ona retrospective view, our heart cannot but acknowledge 
the wisdom and the justice of this supernatural agent, whose 


eyes penetrate into futurity, and whose hands possess the 
powers of retribution ! 








ON STUDY. 


a ~ 


Martin Luther’s advice to young students was, to confine 
their attention to some well-selected and well-informed au- 
thors, and not to distract and confuse themselves with too 
great a variety of books. Miscellaneous readers (observed 
Luther) never learn any thing correctly, but are led away by 
vague and crude notions: as those persons who dwell every 


where, and settle in no place, cannot be said to haye any cer- 
tain habitation. 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 
Oe > 

Tuose know little of real Jove or grief, who do not know 
how much we deceive ourselves, when we pretend to aim at 
the cure of either. It is with these, as it is with some dis- 
tempers of the body,—nothing is agreeable to us, but what 
serves to heighten the disease. 

Tue tenderest of passions is capable of subsiding; nor is 
absence from our dearest friends so unsupportable as it may 
at first appear. Distance of time and place do really cure 
what they seem to aggravate ; and taking leave of our friends 
resembles taking leave of the world ; concerning which it has 
been often said, that it is not death, but dying, which is terri- 
ble. . 

THE courage as well as cowardice of fools proceeds from 
not knowing what is, or what is not, the proper object of fear. 
Indeed we may account for the extreme hardiness of some 
men, in the same manner as for the terrors of children ata 
bugbear. The child knows not but that the bugbear is the 
proper object of fear: the blockhead knows not that the can- 
non ball is so. 

Sucu is the nature of man, that whoever denies Aimself to 


do you a favor, is unwilling that it should be done to you by 
any other. 


Why should we be more surprised to see greatness of 
mind discover itself in one degree or rank of life than in an- 
other? Love, benevolence, or what you please to call it, may 
be the reigning passion ina beggar as well as‘in a prince : 
and wherever it is, its energies will be the same. Palaces 
sometimes contain nothing but dreariness and darkness, and 
the sun of righteousness hath shone forth in all its glory in a 
rottage. 

Ir we regard this world only, it is the interest of every man 
to be either perfectly good, or completely bad. He Ifad bet- 
ter destroy his conscience than greatly wound it. The many 
bitter reflections, which every bad action costs a mind in which 
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there are any remains of goodness, are not to be compensated 
by the highest pieasures which such an action can produce. 
AMELIA. 








MORAL REFLECTIONS. 


Se eee 


ConcuPISCENCE and DRUNKENNESS are vices similar in 
their ends, as tending to ruin the body and soul, and as being 
the destroyers of social harmony. 

TRuTH is the ornament of speech, and even to infidels car- 
ries conviction ; it is conspicuous as the day, unerring as the 
hght, and although obliquely applied, cuts to the very soul. 

Decency becomes all things ; as food is pleasant to the 
palate, so is decency to the eye. 

Mopesty has power to intimidate and check even liber- 
tines. 

BEavtry is a flower when spoke of externally, but the beau- 
ties of the mind render a deformed person agreeable. 

Youru is the season for an early cultivation of manners ; 
this time once lost is never regained. 





eg 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


— + oe 

The following enigma is inserted to gratify the desire of a 
friend, rather than our own taste. In truth, we think solu- 
tions of this kind of riddles may justly be compared to the 
wit of Gratiano—“ two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff; and when you have found them, they are not worth 


the search.” 
EpIToR. 


——8 + Ee 
FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 


JEU D’ESPRIT. 
Tue Grecian whose beauty could Paris inspire, 
With passion illicit and fatal desire— 
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The voice that responds, or the sound that replies, 

Tho’ mute in the valley when bid will arise, 

Thro’ fields of clear ether and mount to the skies— 
The sprites of the grotto and crystalline stream— 

The transparent fossil with rubific beam— 

The grave-tree sepulchral, whose gloomy limbs spread 
Their umbrage symbolic, and weep o’er the dead— 
The emblem whose branches in chaplet forlorn, 

Old poets have sung, hopeless lovers have worn— 

The ray-blended token with prismatic flame— 

The wreath of renown and the garland of fame—~ 

The river oblivious with lethargic flow, 

Which, spirits once tasting, forget all their woe— 

The thunder-struck wretch whom the fates doom’d to ree] 
In the regions cf hell, condemn’d there to feel 

Eternal rotation, transfix’d to a wheel— 

The rose finger’d goddess, great herald of light, 
Whose beams purge the shadows of all-mantling night— 
The goddess whose birth no proud mother can claim, 
From Ida’s great monarch triumphant she came, 
Encircled with honors and matchless in fame— 

The sea-nymph whose cadence the victim allures, 

Like beauty beguiles him—like harpy devours. 


ADDRESS TO THE SUBJECT. 


’Tis thine the matchless lines to trace, 

The moving form and speaking face, 

Love’s tender smile and melting grace, 
Or beauty’s vermeil glow ; 

Thy pencil's touch awakes the scene 

Of frozen seas, or spring’s fresh green, 

Where rocks and mountains rise between, 
Or waters rush below. 


Tho’ beauty’s grace, by thee exprest, 
Relumes her eye, and swells her breast, 
In native radiance beams confest, 

fn heav’nly lustre shines ; 
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Yet not alone are beauty’s glow, 
‘Her melting eye, or neck of snow, 
Her languid grace or tresses’ flow, 
The wreath thy temples twines.— 


But justly must to thee beiong, ‘ 
The outline firm, and feature strong, 
That e’er in legend or in song, 
The ancient poets told ; 
By thee immerg’d each figure dim, 
Of spectre tall, or warrior grim, 
With matted beard or giant limb, 
Expressive stand, and bold. 


Thy trace can time’s rude wreck restore, 
Return the image as before, 
Redeem the form which nature wore, 

The smile which beauty gave ; 
Tho’ death should snatch the friend away, 
The tomb dissolve the transient clay, 
Thou canst the rapid ruin stay, 

And mock the tyrant grave ! 


J. H. 
e 








SELECTED POETRY. 
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SONG. 
The Yellow Leaf. 


O take the gaudy wreath away, 
‘That boasts the richest hue of May, 
Tt suits not with my sober day, 

I claim the leaf that’s yellow : 
For I have seen its blossom blow, 
Cherish’d the fresh bud on the bough ; 
More welcome to my spirits now 

Is that dear leaf that’s yellow. 
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EPIGRAM 


On an old maid caressing a sfianiel. 


Rurua, it don’t surprise me in the least, 

To see thee kiss so dainty, clean a beast ; 
But that so dainty, clean a beast licks thee— 
Ay, that surprises me. 








MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 


OF LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY NOTICES, &c. &C. 


—— 
Literary. Mr. Fennett, Philadelphia, has at length 

put to press his long-expected work, 4n Apology for the life 
of James Fennell. Written by himself. “ The work,” says 
the author, “ will comprise a history of about forty years, 
wasted in the varieties of feeling and occupation. 

« Look into those they cail UNFORTUNATE, 

Aud closer yiew’d, you'll Lud iuey are UNWISE.” 
But 

“ As the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.” 


It will contain such remarks on the Pulpit, the Bar, the 
Stave, the Universities, Colleges, Seminaries, and Academies 
in Europe and in the United States, as may result from per- 
sonal observation chiefly—although it may be enlivened occa- 
sionally by anecdotes of ail ranks, from the King to the Beg- 
gar; from the Pope to the Atheist ; from the President to 
the infant Negro. The Author is fersonally well known in 
the principal cities of the United States, but he wishes to be 
more intrinsically so. And, therefore, requests his numerous 
acquaintances to subscribe to a work which will be delivered 
to them upon the following conditions :—The work shall be 
well printed on good paper, and embellished with a Portrait 
of the Author. It will be comprised in one volume octavo, 
containing about five hundred pages, and delivered to sub- 
scribers at $2 50 cts. in boards—payable on delivery. Te 
non subscribers the price will be raised to $2 75, or $3. 
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FUNERAL SOLEMNITIES OF CAPT. LAWRENCE AND LIEUT. 
Luptow. On Monday the 23d inst. the remains of the ia- 
mented Capt. James Lawrence and Lieut. Augustus C. Lud- 
jow were entombed at Salem with the greatest respect. The 
scene was solemn and impressive. Business was suspended, 
and the whole town was crowded either to, perform or to wit- 
ness the funeral honors to the fallen heroes. About noon the 
bodies were removed from the Cartel Henry, in which they 
had been brought from Halifax, accompanied by eight boats, 
manned by sailors in uniform, rowing minute strokes; the 
Cartel brig and the U.S. brig of war Rattlesnake, Capt. 
CREIGHTON, firing minute guns during their passage. The 
bodies were landed, and the coffins placed on hearses, which 
were lent by the Board of Health of Boston: the U. S. flags 
covering the hearses. At one o’clock, the procession, con- 
sisting of the officers of the U. S. Navy and Army, the Clergy 
of ali denominations, the different corporate bodies, the sev- 
eral Marine Societies, together with citizens and strangers 
from Boston and the vicinity, moved under the escort of the 
company of light infantry commanded by Capt. J. C. Kine. 
Minute guns were fired during the whole procession by the 
Salem artillery, under Capt. PEapopy, which was stationed 
on Washington-square. The movement was deeply inpres- 
sive. The sides of the streets were crowded, and the win- 
dows were filled with spectators, and many were on the tops 
of houses. The tolling of the deep toned bells—the solemn 
melody of the music—the slow and melancholy-inspiring 
pace of the procession—the appearance of the sable coffins 
with their accompaniments—and the awe-striking repert of 
the minute guns, rendered the whole a scene of solemn woe. 
Two hours elapsed while the procession was moving to the 
church; and the multitude was so great, that a small part 
only could be accomodated to hear the Eulogy by the Hon. 
Judge Srory. After the orator had concluded, the bodies 
were entombed with the customary military and masonic cer- 
emonies. ‘Lhe church was shrouded in the sable habiliments 
of woe, and the sacred services of religion, and the music 
were appropriate. [Salem Gazette. | 


DIED, 
In Philadelphia, 23d Aug. ALEXANDER Witson, Esq. au- 
thor of the “ American Ornithology.” 
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In times so long past, tho’ I still am but young, That I scarcely their 
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totter’d along, To clasp her in childish e 





























neat little cottage that decks the road side, In yon neat little cottage, yo 


2. 


As we grew up together, each « 

With feelings unkindled befc 
Her yesterday’s beauties by ne 
Nor, boy as I was, from those b 

My heart ;—could I offer he: 
And trimm’d up so gaily to wel 
In yon peat little cottage anear 


3. 

°Tis my May now of life,—in th 
And life is, alas! on the win 
And summer ere long will be f 
Let me shield thee, fair Anne, | 
~ Oh, listen to love while ’tis s) 
And the seasons to come, bless 
In yon neat little cottage anear 
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arcely their transports can trace, I caught the soft lisp of my Anne’s prattling tongue, And 





1 childish embrace : For anear the dear lass *twasmy lot to reside In yon 


‘{O) 





cottage, yon neat little cottage, In yon neat little cottage that decks the road side. 


2. 


ether, each day I beheld, 
kindled before, 

uties by new ones excell’d, 
rom those beauties withheld 
d I offer her more ? 

gaily to welcome my bride, 
ttage anear the road side. 


3. 

f lifey—in their glory thy charms ; 
on the wing, 
ng will be fled; in these arms 

fair Anne, from winter’s alarms ; 
while ’tis spring ! 
come, bless’d thro’ life we’ll reside, 
ttage anear the road-side. 
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